































































The University of 
Manitoba 

WINNIPEG :: MAN. 

with the co-operation of affiliated 
Colleges and through its own 
Faculty of forty-two Professors, 
Assistant Professors, Lecturers 
and Demonstrators 

Offers Courses Leading to Degrees 

IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERING, (CIVIL, 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN¬ 
ICAL), ARCHITECTURE, LAW 
: : AND PHARMACY. : : 


For information as to any of these courses, 
apply to THE REGISTRAR. 


Manitoba College 

Offers in Theology Two Courses 
(Regular and Minister-Evangelist) 
leading to the Presbyterian Ministry. 


Confers the Degrees of Bachelor 
of Divinity and of Doctor 
of Divinity. 


Furnishes Residence Facilities for Arts 
and Theological Students. 


Provides the only College Residence 
in Winnipeg for Women 
Students. 

For Calendar 
apply to the Registrar. 


Manitoba Medical College 

In Affiliation with the University of Manitoba 


SPECIAL POSTGRADUATE COURSE for ten 
days beginning May 3rd. This will consist of 


1st. LABORATORY WORK: 

Blood Examination. 

Stomach Contents Examination. 
Urinalysis. 

2nd. CLINICS: —Medical. 

Surgical. 

Gynaecological. 

Orthopedic. 

3rd. LECTURES on Special Subjects 

Viz. Radium. 


All practitioners are 
cordially invited to 
avail themselves of 
the advantages of 
this special course. 

For further infor¬ 
mation apply to the 
Registrar, Manitoba 
Medical College. 


H. H. CHOWN, B.A., M.D., CM. 
Dean 


E. S. POPHAM, M.A., M.D. 

Registrar, Manitoba Medical College 






Joint's College 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

* In Affiliation with the University of Manitoba 

EXECUTIVE OF THE COLLEGE 

Chancellor 

THE MOST REV. THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
RUPERTS LAND. D.D. 

Warden 

VERY REV. J. J. ROBINSON. D.D. 

Deputy Warden, Librarian and Secretary 

VERY REV. DEAN COOMBES, D.D. 

Dean of the College 

REV. CANON E. E. M. PHAIR, M.A. 

Bursar and Steward 
W. BURMAN, ESQ.. B.A. 

The College Curricula include full courses in the Facul¬ 
ties of Theology and Arts for the University of Manitoba, 
leading to the Degrees of B.D. and B.A. Students are 
also prepared for the Matriculation Examinations, Med¬ 
ical Entrance, Law, The Royal Military College, Toronto 
and McGill. 


gj>t. STotin'si College ikfjool 

In connection with and under the government of the 
College is a Grammar School called St. John’s College 
School. There are at present six forms in the School, and 
there is also an Under School Department. 

Boys are prepared for the University Matriculation 
Examination, the Medical Entrance and Law Examina¬ 
tions, and the Royal Military College, Kingston, if 
required. 

Religious instruction is given by the Masters of ’ the 
respective Forms. 

The grounds are extensive, and the usual school games 
have every encouragement. 


The Pharmaceutical Association 
of the Province of Manitoba 

Requires of every candidate for its 
license, evidence of a satisfactory pre¬ 
liminary education; an apprenticeship 
of four years, and attendance on a 
course of instruction equivalent to 
that of the University of Manitoba. 

Time actually spent in attendance on 
the University Course is included in 
the apprenticeship period, and candi¬ 
dates for license must pass the final 
University Examination in Pharmacy. 

For further information write 

W. D. MACDOUGALL, Registrar 

P. O. Box 1643 


PROPER EYE-GLASSES, PROPERLY FITTED, are absolutely the safest 
and best way of preventing any trouble with your eyes. Our optical depart¬ 
ment is especially well equipped to look after your needs, giving, indeed, 
special attention to student’s work. 


Do not forget to mention the “Manitoban and obtain the student s discount of 10 per cent. 


DINGWALL 

LIMITED 

Portage Ave. and Main Street 


Jewellers and Opticians 


Be Careful of 
Your Eyesight- 


If you take every means you 
can to lessen the eye-strain 
resulting from continued or 
close reading, your work will 
be more effective. 


D. R. 



- FIT-RITE - 

TAILORED 

SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

Are tailored for people who dress well. Tailored by 
tailors, in a tailor shop—not in a factory. 

Prices $15.00 and Up 

10% DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS 
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ILES & UUMPHRIES 


1 Portage Ave. 


480 Main St. LTD. 


WE PHOTOGRAPH IN THE EVENINGS 
BY APPOINTMENT 


Special Discount to Students 


Gauvin, 
Gentzel & Co 

Qtije (Elite 
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(Established 1867) 
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tBf je Canabtatt panfe 
of Commerce 

Head Office—TORONTO 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., 
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Reserve Fund- 13,500,000 

Branches throughout Canada and In the United States 
and England. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 

Deposits of $1 and upwards are received, and interest 
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LIGHT PROBLEMS 

ARTICLE I. 

By John W. Dorsey, E.E., Assistant Professor in Electrical Engineering at the 

University of Manitoba. 


Although light production is notoriously ineffi¬ 
cient, anyone who tries to improve on the present 
artificial illuminants will realize what exhaustive 
efforts have been made to do this. Among those 
who have achieved something in the electric pro¬ 
duction of light are Swan, Edison, Steinmetz, 
Cooper-Hewitt, Nernst, Moore, Langmuir, Cool- 
ridge. The complete list would probably contain 
thousands of names. The problem is now attacked 
by large electrical manufacturing companies with 
vast facilities for industrial research, who maintain 
large staffs of highly trained scientists and engin¬ 
eers to work on these very problems. The indi¬ 
vidual investigator with limited resources must now 
compete with organized research laboratories em¬ 
ploying the best minds and having great physical 
and financial resources. 

So far as electric production goes, inventors 
have in about thirty years improved the efficiency 
of the incandescent lamp from 3.1 watts per candle- 
power to 0.5 watts per candlepower. In other 
words, the present nitrogen-tungsten lamp is about 
six times as efficient as the old carbon filament, 
and has also about twice the life of a carbon lamp. 
Not so great an advance has been made in the 
efficiency of arc illuminants. The new magnetite 
arcs (similar to those on Assiniboine avenue in 
Winnipeg) have only about two and a half times 
the efficiency of the old d. c. carbon arc, which 
had an efficiency of 1.25 watts per candlepower. 
The life of the burner of the new lamp, however, 
is about ten times that of the old. The carbons 
of the old lamp would burn away in a night. 
This gives some idea of the rapidity of the ad¬ 
vances made since the birth of electric light. 

Several years ago I tried to make a new type of 
arc burner and succeeded in building a fairly 
simple lamp with certain advantages. This lamp 
does not require either renewal of electrodes or 
vacuum. Whether you use a carbon-flame or mag¬ 
netite arc, you have to replace the electrode or 
arc material as it vaporizes or burns away. Some 
of the new electrodes will last 250 hours, but they 
have to be “fed” into the flame by an electro-me¬ 
chanical-automatic device and are thereby con¬ 
sumed. A mercury arc of the Cooper-Hewitt type, 
for example, requires vacuum and failure of the 
tube is generally due to loss of vacuum, though 
this lamp requires no “feeding” or renewal of elec¬ 
trode. The chief features of my lamp are that it 


requires no vacuum, no vacuum seals, no feeding 
or renewal of electrode, and is the only feasible 
type of arc I know of having these properties. 

No one has yet produced a light that is any¬ 
where near the ideal. What are the qualities of 
this ideal? It would have 100 per cent, efficiency, 
daylight color, would require no attention, would 
have infinite life, would operate on present com¬ 
mercial power systems, burn steadily, light quickly, 
and cost almost nothing. Perhaps we can’t expect 
all these at once, especially the last, but leaving 
out this item, we are so far from the goal on some 
points that a layman would flatter us by saying 
we were even trying to get there. 

There is no theoretical reason why we should 
not be able to produce light at nearly 100 per cent, 
efficiency. The most efficient radiators known are 
the arcs containing mercury, titanium and calcium, 
and these have an efficiency of about 15 per cent, 
of the possible efficiency of white light. That is, 
about 15 per cent, of the energy delivered to the 
arcs is converted into visible light waves. 

The latest achievement in the incandescent field 
is the nitrogen-filled spiral-wound ductile tungsten 
filament. This has an efficiency of 5 per cent, of 
the possible white light efficiency. By the simple 
introduction of nitrogen and by winding the 
filament in very small helix, it was possible to 
work the radiator at about 500 degrees higher 
temperature or at 2,500 degrees centigrade, and 
to thus double the efficiency and increase the 
life of a tungsten lamp. This was done by Lang¬ 
muir and made possible by Coolridge, who first 
produced ductile tungsten in 1912. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Edison, the inventor of the carbon 
incandescent lamp, believed last year that by some 
yet-to-be-discovered idea, the carbon lamp will 
supersede the tungsten. 

This new incandescent lamp has made serious 
inroads on the use of arcs, due to their good color 
and reliability. It looks again as if the limit of 
efficiency by incandescence has been reached, and 
it seems as if the next improvements were coming 
in the arc field. The arcs still stand unrivalled in 
efficiency, and have more than twice the efficiency 
of these new lamps. 

It is interesting to note that there is a natural 
illuminant of far higher efficiency than any lamp 
ever made; namely, the firefly. This wonder has 
been studied very carefully, but the chemists have 
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not found out what internal energy reactions are 
involved or how to do artificially what it does 
naturally. It is a case of what is called chemical 
luminescence; that is, a more or less direct trans¬ 
formation of chemical energy into light, and the 
luminous efficiency is probably 95 per cent, or 
more. Thus nature is far ahead of us in light pro¬ 
duction. The light efficiency of the sun is esti¬ 
mated at about 38 per cent. This incandescent 
light at a temperature of 5,000 or 6,000 degrees 
has about the maximum efficiency obtainable by 
incandescence or “black body” radiation. 

You see, then, that the high efficiency glow of 
the firefly, which is at low temperature, is rather 
contradictory to the results obtained with arcs 
and incandescent lights which give better efficien¬ 
cies at high than at low temperatures. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that some new method of produc¬ 
ing light may be discovered, a high efficiency me¬ 
thod at low temperature. 

Attempts are made to imitate daylight by illu- 
minants. No one has so far produced an artificial 
light in considerable quantity that could possibly 
be mistaken for daylight. You couldn’t fool a 
half-grown pumpkin with the best imitation. 
Probably the disruptive discharge through carbon- 
dioxide gas at low pressure gives the nearest 
approach to daylight. The titanium-magnetite, 
white-flame-carbon and nitrogen-tungsten lamps are 
attempts at white light. For the three most effi¬ 
cient arc vapor radiators, mercury gives green; 
titanium, white; and calcium, yellow light. For 
incandescence, white color is obtained by high 
temperature. The nitrogen-tungsten lamp operat¬ 
ing at 2,500 degrees C. is nearer white than any 
other incandescent light. If we could double this 
temperature the light would be like sunlight. 

There are certain cases where the greenish light 
of a mercury arc is specially suitable; for example, 
the lighting of press rooms, where color distinction 
is not necessary but where detail is important. 
Details are magnified by the mercury light more 
than by any other. The lines of one’s face are 
especially prominent under the mercury arc. The 
white skin looks green, and the red, greenish black. 
You couldn’t get a hotel to light its dining room 
with mercury lamps if their efficiency was 100 per 
cent. Of course, you can never tell what the fash¬ 
ions may be in future, but just at present the mer¬ 
cury arc is out of style for ball rooms. 

It seems that color for street lighting is some¬ 
what a matter of style. Why shouldn’t the manu¬ 
facturers, like the tailors and dancers, change the 
style for lighting every now and then? It means 
business to them. Red may be in fashion one 
year, white the next; yellow the next, and so on 
right down the spectrum. Even if we could make 
a night light like day light, the effect might not 
be popular. We have become so accustomed to 
the incandescent which hides so many details, and 
is so becoming, more so than day-light, that we 
like it, and it is doubtful whether a day-light night- 
light is really what people want. 

Although scientists have nor agreed to call all 
forms of ether wave radiation, light, perhaps in an 
article like this, I may be permitted to do so, We 
now know that whether sending a wireless, operat¬ 
ing an X-ray tube, an ultra-violet arc or an or¬ 
dinary lamp, that we are dealing with the same 
physical reagent, namely, transverse ether waves 


travelling at the velocity of 188,000 miles per 
second. The chief difference between the pher 
nomena fundamentally is a difference in frequency 
of the waves. 

Electro-megnetic or wireless waves are of low 
frequency, about 1,000,000 cycles per second. 
Heat waves about 10,000,000,000,000 cycles, light 
waves between 400,000,000,000,000 cycles and 
770,000,000,000,000 cycles, ultra-violet rays 1500,- 
000,000,000,000 cycles and X-rays, 3,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 cycles. In each case the product 
of wave length and frequency gives the velocity, 
188,000 miles per second. Physicists generally 
refer to wave length instead of frequency; thus 
wireless waves are about 5,000 feet long and X-rays 
about 2 one hundred millionths of an inch. 

I will refer only to a few interesting points re¬ 
garding these radiations in general. Wireless 
waves are the only ones that can be set up at a 
single frequency, and without the presence of other 
forms of radiation. This is an important feature 
of wireless. Different stations sending at the 
same time use different frequencies, and by the 
process of “tuning” a receiving station may pick 
up either message, and not be disturbed by the 
other. The most powerful and efficient wireless 
waves may be set up from a special arc, called the 
Poulson arc, or from a high frequency alternator. 
These are the rays predicted by Maxwell, dis¬ 
covered by Hertz, and utilized by Marconi and 
others, for wireless telegraphy and telephony. 

No one has produced a light that has the effect 
of sunlight on plants, that is, we can’t make plants 
grow at night. The sun’s rays give one horse 
power per square yard per year. Do you think 
plants will grow normally, if you supply this 
amount of radiant energy from an artificial source? 
Certainly not. Some of them can be kept awake, 
but in general they insist on sleeping. Just what 
is lacking, we do not know, except that the pro¬ 
portions of heat, light and ultra-violet rays is not 
correct. These heat or infra-red rays, as often 
called, appear to be very important for plant life. 

You see that the range of frequency for visible 
light is extremely small covering only about 
seven-eighths of one-octave. The difference of 
color in light is due only to a difference in 
frequency. Red is at the low frequency end of 
the spectrum and as the frequency increases, we 
come to yellow, green, blue, violet. If we go still 
higher, we have ultra-violet waves, but they 
don’t affect the eye as light. 

Some metallic arcs are exceedingly powerful and 
efficient in the production of these ultra-violet 
rays. My constant pressure arc is in this class. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes exposure of the skin to 
these rays at close range is sufficient for a bright 
red coat of sunburn. A few moments exposure of 
the eyes to the ultra-violet light, although not 
noticeable at the time, causes a never-to-be-for- 
gotten effect from six to eighteen hours afterwards. 
Continued exposure would probably cause blindness. 
I have had several serious burns, and in all cases, 
the eyes start to improve within eighteen hours 
from the first indication of pain and inflammation. 
The ultra-violet rays will not pass through ordin¬ 
ary glass, and may thus easily be screened out of 
light. But ultra-violet rays have some fine quali¬ 
ties. If passed into water, they will kill almost 
instantly every living microbe. They will sterilize 
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water and air. Not only is this possible in the 
laboratory, but the process is a commercial one 
for the purification of water supply of towns. 
Think of the millions of dollars that could have 
been saved if the new Winnipeg water supply were 
taken from the Red River, filtered, and sterilized 
by ultra-violet rays, a process to give a first class 
water. With the low cost of electric power in 
Winnipeg the scheme is attractive. To keep the 
water in swimming pools in which hundreds of 
people may bathe, free of germs, ultra-violet rays 
are specially adaptable. All that is necessary is 
to circulate the water through a trough over which 
the ultra-violet lamps are hung. 

Every educated man or woman should have 
some knowledge of the nature of radiation. It is 
unfortunate that a student should be permitted or 
encouraged to pass through the university courses 
without a study of nature. The wonders of nature 
are indeed the real wonders of the world. Parti¬ 
cularly is nature wonderful if studied with a view 


of doing something important in a better way than 
man knows of at present. The systematic study 
of nature for her own sake, science, is wonder¬ 
ful, but the study of nature for improving our 
conditions, part of engineering, is even more 
wonderful. It is often hard to draw a distinction. 
If you want to feel close to nature, one way is to 
go into the laboratory and try to devise a better 
way of doing something than the world is using at 
present. One of nature’s ideals is truth, from 
which she never parts. She is very particular at 
times about conditions, but if she does a certain 
trick for you once, she will never fail you on that 
particular one afterwards. Failures are due to the 
poor engineer. He can never claim the other side 
was wrong. Another of her characteristics is that 
she treats all men alike, irrespective of age, wealth 
or nationality. Though we know very little of 
nature, it might be said of her wonders, as of the 
charms of Cleopatra, that “age cannot wither” 
or custom stale “their infinite variety.” 



UNIVERSITY BATTALION ON PARADE 


On Saturday, April 3, the University Battalion 
met in the University Campus, from whence they 
proceeded to Crescent Road, where they spent the 
afternoon manoeuvring. It was a well spent after¬ 
noon’s work, and the attack on the enemy’s trench 
was conducted with a vim, that would have done 
credit to veterans. 

On Thursday, April 8, the battalion, 270 strong, 
was inspected by Col. Ruttan. This parade was truly 
a fitting ending to the year’s hard work, and when 
the band played “O Canada,” more than one stu¬ 
dent must have felt an irresistible call to duty. 


Col. Ruttan congratulated the battalion on its 
showing, and alluded to the unfavorable weather 
conditions which we encountered in our winter 
drills. Friday and Saturday the examinations in 
connection with the Canadian officers’ training 
corps were held. There were eighty-eight candi¬ 
dates for Certificate A. 

Military activity in the University of Manitoba is 
only begun, and we hope that the year 1915-16 will 
be a banner year for the “University of Manitoba 
Officers’ Training Corps.” 

C. V. McA.,’15. 
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(M EDITORIAL 3 

uwT 

Since the time of the American Civil War, when 
Henry Ward Beecher made his famous “Liverpool 

Speech” in defence of the 
The Teutonic Northern States, the rise of 

vs. the Slavic and Yellow races 

The Romanic Peoples, might warrant an addenda 

to his statement that there 
are two dominant races in modern history—the 
Teutonic and the Romanic. However that may 
be, his delineation of the outstanding characteristics 
of those two great races remains unaltered. The 
former tends to a sturdy individualism, and to 
personal, civil and political liberty; the latter to 
absolutism in the state, with its clans and chief¬ 
tains, and its strong and showy governments to 
support and maintain the dignity of the people, and 
to plan for them. The Anglo-Saxon possesses those 
characteristics of the parent Teutonic family, to a 
most pronounced degree. In fact, it is that very 
individualism in thought and temperament which 
has led the great movements of the world; it is that 
dogged determination, often bordering on stubborn¬ 
ness, which has written large the history of those 
peoples who have been the pioneers in the cause of 
liberty. 

The great masses of people in Germany have 
been forced to leave the government in the hands 
of a few; but this one thing seems certain, that ere 
long, the real character of that nation will rise in 
rebellion against tyranny and demand a true form 
of self-government—a democracy consistent with 
the heretofore suppressed love of freedom, of that 
basely misled people. 

The history, the institutions and the tried and 
tested leadership of the Anglo-Saxon race are our 
inheritance. With it, the British 
How It nation lays upon her sons, and 

Concerns Us. especially on those University men 
who are destined to be the leaders 
of the people, a grave responsibility, and confronts 
them with a mighty challenge. It is the old chal¬ 
lenge to individual thought and the responsibility 
of carrying it through to the stringently logical 
outcome. In our work two courses are open to us, 


—that of mere absorption and that of rigid exam¬ 
ination. Each finds his place. The lazy spoon- 
feeder helps to swell the mob; the alert man who 
thinks for himself, thinks for the mob. This is a 
time when the British blood within us demands 
that each one steel himself against that blighting 
disease of mental apathy, and develop that keen 
conclusiveness of thought which does not rest con¬ 
tent with the vicissitudes of opinion or mere plausi¬ 
bility, but insists on an individual enquiry into, and 
presses on to a solution for, the great problems in 
book and life. This is the prerequisite of convic¬ 
tion, and the foundation of that leadership of char¬ 
acter which has won the supremacy for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

< 5 * & jt 

It has always been our policy to be as construc¬ 
tive, both in commendation and criticism as pos¬ 
sible. We are not going to 
Student Activities depart from that policy even 

and now, though we do register a 

Faculty Regulation, kick. The simple truth is that 

our students have burdened 
themselves with Activities. Most sane men will 
admit that football, curling and a double series of 
hockey, in addition to military drill, is too heavy a 
programme. Attendance at games has proved that. 
Five plays and a pageant, each taking from one 
week to a month and a half of preparation, are too 
many undertakings for any student body such as 
ours, to carry through in one year. Add to that 
half a dozen dances and a number of class func¬ 
tions, not to mention the other minor activities 
which we admit require no great preparation, and 
it begins to appear that we are burning up a great 
deal of energy in assuring ourselves a good time. 

To this fact, in part, is due the criticism that we 
do not devote the time to reading and study that 
the men of the British Universities do; and hence, 
do not develop and pass on to the world men of 
the same calibre and efficiency as do those great 
institutions. If the world called for skilled social 
leaders, we have no doubt that our University 
would give a very generous contribution; but if the 
call came for deep, broad thinkers, all eyes would 
look to the other side of the ocean. 

We believe it would be to the best interests of 
both the students and the Faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity, if the Faculty had at least a measure of con¬ 
trol over the regulation of the relative stress to be 
laid on each side of our College life. In most other 
Universities, especially where undergraduate work 
is emphasized, this policy is in vogue in various 
forms. The least restrictive yet efficient method, 
as far as we know, is that by which the student 
body or special section of that body concerned, has 
to obtain permission from the Faculty before under¬ 
taking a social or literary function of any kind, con¬ 
nected with the College. With a right understand¬ 
ing between Faculty and student, and a generous 
attitude on either part, nothing is to be lost and a 
great deal to be gained. 

Not merely the matter of functions, but also the 
matter of the number of student offices an indivi¬ 
dual may hold at one time, could be regulated with 
great advantage to all students. Very often, espe¬ 
cially in the senior years, a man who has proved 
himself capable in the early part of his course, is 
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loaded down with offices, and, as a result, does 
justice neither to the positions he is filling, to the 
students who are thus debarred from acting in one 
of those capacities, to the student body as a whole, 
nor to himself. 

These are serious and difficult problems to face, 
but they must be met; and the sooner they are 
successfully solved, the sooner will our University 
be accorded a ranking among the eminent Univer¬ 
sities of the world. If the men of our University 
can carry on such a host of social, literary and 
athletic activities in addition to military training, 
and with it all, make a good showing at the exami¬ 
nations, we surely have abundant proof that the 
requirements of courses offered, are not sufficiently 
comprehensive. The time to discuss these matters 
is now, so that they may be thoroughly canvassed 
before the opening of the fall term. 

The wheel of time rolls on, and in spite of our 
good resolutions, most of us have had to settle 
down to do a little plugging at the 
Success to eleventh hour. We are building hope 
You! upon hope that Fortune may smile upon 
us, and that the gods may be especially 
lenient and most blissfully blind to our various 
mistakes and omissions. However that may be, the 
die will soon be cast. The Manitoban commits you 
to the caressing hands of the much abused exam¬ 
iner, and wishes every student of the University 
success in the coming finals. 


Watch for the Convocation issue of The Mani¬ 
toban. It will be the last and best issue of the 
year. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(In the City of New York) 

President's Room. 

March 29, 1915. 

Prof. Arthur Alexander Stoughton, 

University of Manitoba, 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

My Dear Mr. Stoughton: 

On returning from an absence in the South I 
have your letter of March 4, and write to express 
my satisfaction and pleasure that you have taken 
up the work of teaching, as well as my confidence 
that you will build up in Winnipeg a successful and 
influential School of Architecture. We shall follow 
your work and progress with keen interest and hope 
to hear from you from time to time. 

With cordial regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Note. —We are pleased to be able to say that 
Prof. Stoughton is measuring up to the highest ex¬ 
pectation of the President of his Alma Mater, and 
has devoted his training and ability not merely to 
establishing a School of Architecture in our Univer¬ 
sity, but is taking a prominent position in planning 
the upbuilding and beautifying of our city and 
province.—-Ed. 


DEPUTATION OF STUDENTS BEFORE 
UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 

The students of the University are showing 
energy and determination in their effort to secure 
improved accommodation for the work and acti¬ 
vities of the institution. It will be recalled that 
on the 11th of March a very large deputation of 
undergraduates waited on the Premier of the Pro¬ 
vince to lay before him the salient facts in this 
pressing problem. The spokesmen of the students 
on that occasion—Messrs. R. K. Finlayson, A. W. 
Keeton and R. E. Parrott—appeared before the 
University Council on the 1st of April to lay before 
the governing body an account of their interview 
with Sir Rodmond, and to express once again their 
sense of the urgency of the situation. The mem¬ 
bers of the Council gave evidence of being very 
favorably impressed with the unanimity of opinion, 
the breadth of view and the cogency of argument 
evinced by the delegation. At the conclusion of 
the speeches of Messrs. Finlayson and Keeton, the 
Senior Stick read to the Council the memorandum 
that had been submitted to the Premier. This re¬ 
cited the main facts relating to the present con¬ 
gestion in the main University building, the im¬ 
possibility of unifying institutional activities in 
scattered quarters, and the general disabilities 
under which the students are now laboring. 

At the conclusion of their admirable presentation 
of the case the delegation was invited to remain 
to listen to the Council’s discussion of the question. 
The Faculty members of the Council then supple¬ 
mented their efforts by stating the problem as they 
see it. Members of the Faculty pointed out that, 
over and above the present congestion, the situa¬ 
tion that would have to be confronted at the open¬ 
ing of next session would be still more urgent. 
The upshot was that it was made perfectly clear 
that the matter of accommodation must be coped 
with promptly. The Council gave clear indica¬ 
tion that it was alive to the need of early action. 
The discussion closed with the unanimous passing 
of a resolution instructing the already existing com¬ 
mittee to report at an early date as to the best 
available solution. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ COUNCIL HOLDS 
FINAL MEETING 

At the last regular meeting of the Students’ 
Council, held on Monday, April 5, the constitu¬ 
tion was amended to include a member of the Uni¬ 
versity Association, and the following suggestion 
was offered to the incoming council: 

“That we recommend to the incoming Council 
that they wait upon the University Association 
and request that that Association use its organiza¬ 
tion to promote throughout the province the 
growth of public sentiment in favor of University 
accommodation at least adequate for present 
needs.” 

Professor Frank Allen was unanimously elected 
as President of the Council for next year. The re¬ 
tiring council expresses the hope that the heads of 
various departments and colleges, who will consti¬ 
tute the executive next year, will endeavor to pro¬ 
mote the harmonious working and co-operation 
of all the Faculties of the University and keep 
alive that corporate spirit they have endeavored 
to foster this year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE HOLDS 
EXHIBITION 

The Department of Architecture of the Univer¬ 
sity held an Exhibition Tea on Saturday last in 
their quarters on University Place. The affair pro¬ 
ved a decided success, and was a fine opportunity 
for the Faculty and students, as well as those pro¬ 
fessionally interested, to see the large amount of 
work accomplished by this new and important de¬ 
partment, inaugurated but two years ago. 

The guests filled to overflowing the small rooms 
and narrow halls of the Architectural Department’s 
quarters at the rear of the University building. 
Prof, and Mrs. Stoughton received, assisted by Pre¬ 
sident and Mrs. McLean, Mr. W. Percy Over, pre¬ 
sident of the Manitoba Association of Architects, 
and Mrs. Over. The tea table was presided over 
by Mrs. A. W. Crawford, Mrs. John D. Atchison, 
Mrs. Matthew A. Parker, and Mrs. J. H. G. Rus¬ 
sell. 

The attractiveness of the course in architecture 
was well shown by the many fine drawings and de¬ 
signs of the students, all being the work of but two 
years. The course not only includes the require¬ 
ments of a liberal education but also leads to the 
full professional degree of Bachelor of Architecture. 

The evening class also exhibited their work which 
elicited much praise. This class is open to any 
draftsman. 


THE SPECTRE 

A dreaded spectre haunts the halls, 

And haunts our minds as well; 

’Tis not the “Merry Xmas’’ calls, 

Nor yet the curfew-bell. 

But, day by day, it grows in height, 

And makes its presence felt; 

And though we strive with all our might, 

We feel our heartlets melt. 

We think of work long left undone, 

Which now we have to do; 

And as our thought swift o’er it run, 

We turn extremely blue. 

The spectre’s hand steals round our necks, 

Our minds are full of qualms; 

We follow sadly where it becks 
To his kingdom of Exams. 

A. R. JG;i8. 


A WORD FROM OLD IRELAND 

In the north of Ireland is situated the old historic 
town of Downpatrick with its houses of ancient 
build and remains of round towers. Close to the 
centre of the town is a small ivy-covered church 
and graveyard annexed. The church is still in use, 
but the graveyard has been for centuries closed for 
interment, and, indeed, is seldom visited except by 
an occasional pilgrim. In one corner of the grave¬ 
yard (which is about two acres in size), is a large 
block of freestone lying flat on the ground. The rain 
and storm of centuries have worn off the inscription. 
It is hard to realize that beneath this stone lie the 
remains of Ireland’s greatest benefactor, St. Patrick. 

I have often wondered as I passed the little church¬ 
yard, why Christian piety has not marked the spot 
by a more magnificent memorial than common free¬ 


stone; yet a half unconscious sense of fitness has per¬ 
haps contributed to this apparent neglect. The pov¬ 
erty of the church and its surroundings harmonizes 
well with the humble toil of Ireland’s greatest Saint. 
His memory will be cherished as long as the Sham¬ 
rock sends forth its three leaves. 

Fifty thous'and Irishmen upon the battlefield 
wore on the Seventeenth of March a sprig of sham¬ 
rock presented by King George. If the three leaves 
branching from one stem cannot stand as an em¬ 
blem of unity among Irishmen at the present time, 
they will serve as an emblem of unity between the 
three great powers—England, France and Russia. 

H. B. Wallace, ’18. 


WOBBLING 

“I will not go,” he said, “for well 
I know her eyes’ insidious spell, 

And how unspeakably he feels 
Who takes no pleasure in his meals. 

I know a one-idea man 
Should undergo the social ban, 

And if she once my purpose melts, 

I know I’ll think of nothing else.” 

“I care not though her teeth are pearls—- 
The town is full of nicer girls; 

I care not though her lips are red— 

It does not do to lose one’s head. 

I’ll give her leisure to discover, 

For once, how little I think of her; 

And then, how will she feel?” cried he, 

And took his hat and went to see. 

— Ex. 


When James A. Garfield was President of Oberlin 
College, a man brought for entrance as a student his 
son, for whom he wished a shorter course than the 
regular one. 

“The boy can never take all that in,” said the 
father. “He wants to get through quicker. Can 
you arrange it for him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Garfield. “He can take a 
short course; it all depends on what you want to 
make of him. When God wants to make an oak 
He takes a hundred years, but He only takes two 
months to make a squash.” 

Ex. 


“Ah, horrible war, amazing medley of the 
glorious and the squalid, the pitiful and the sub¬ 
lime, if modern men of light and leading saw 
your face closer, simple folk would see it hardly 
ever .”—Winston Churchill. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

A school-teacher was trying to impress upon a 
scholar’s mind that Columbus discovered America in 
1492. “Now, John,” said he, “I will tell you the date 
in rhyme so that you won’t forget it. ‘In fourteen 
hundred and ninety-two Columbus sailed the ocean 
blue.’ Now, can you remember that, John?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John. 

Next day the teacher said: “John, when did Colum¬ 
bus discover America?” 

“ ‘In fourteen hundred and ninety-three Columbus 
sailed the dark-blue sea!’ ”•— Ex. 
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THE CAMPING QUESTION 

(With all due apologies ) 

But yesterday, I wound my way 
By the river’s shady banks, 

And as I went, my time was spent 
In watching Camping Cranks. 

Both man and maid went undismayed 
In very scanty clothing. 

Such sights to see (as well might be) 
Did set my soul a-loathing. 

These campers live, I do believe, 

A very awful life; 

And ’twere no loss if Atropus 
Would on them use her knife. 

They rise, they say, at break of day 
(Latin, Prime Luce), 

But I believe they do deceive 
In everything they do say. 

They say, “It’s swell,” but I know well 
It really can’t be so, 

For if there’s one day with the sun, 
There’s weeks he doesn’t show. 

And then, again, when it does rain, 

There can be little joy 
Beneath the woof of canvas roof, 

While waters do annoy. 

Or while in bed, one finds his head 
The happy hunting ground 
Of creeping things and bugs with wings 
From all the district round. 

Perchance a wind your tent may find 
And carry it on high; 

Is it great fun to have to run 
Lest someone may you spy? 

Perhaps at night, in huge delight, 

You turn you to your cot, 

A wind may blow and, ere you know, 
The bed is all you’ve got! 

A humming noise and all your joys 
You cast unto the wind, 

And hunt and stare, here, everywhere, 
Until the brute you find. 

Such subtle joy would me annoy; 

I’d sooner stay at home 
And see the skies, and Phoebus rise 
From here, than where you roam! 

It suits me not to share my cot 
With creeping things which bite; 

I do not please with bugs and fleas 
To pass the livelong night. 

I’d rather rest all uncaressed 

And sleep the whole night through,' 
Than jump, and dance, and wildly prance, 
As campers have to do. 


HOW SOME OF OUR PROMINENT PRO¬ 
FESSORS OPEN THEIR LECTURES. 


Prof. Parker—“Ah, you will remembah, gentle¬ 
men, we discussed briefly lawst day, the various, 
ah, etc. 

Dr. Wilson-—“Now, last day we were discussing 
or at least, to be more correct, etc.” 

Dr. McClung—“Er, yes, and if, but, that is, 
moreover, yes, not only, etc.” 

Prof. Jolliffe—“Grrrrr—umph! Gimme your ex¬ 
ercises, please?” 

Dr. Bland—“Ahem, ahem. Now wouldn’t it be 
so much nicer if we were to pay strict attention? 
etc.” 

Dr. Elliot—“Clawss! Let me hold ye a moment. 
Have I ever told ye the story about the Killkenny 
cats?” 


P. G. LI., ’16. 


DUST TO DUST 

I love thee, maiden. Yes, fair clay, 

For thou, too, art mortal in thy way, 

Thou, too, art dust, a silent hunk of rock, 

Yet dusty rock, I’ve loved thee many a day. 

Thou, too, with all thy beauty, art a gob of mud, 
Though fair, as yet, and delicate as the bud 
Of yonder rose, thy sweetness just as brief, 

Or briefer perhaps, and ending with a thud. 

Though thou may’st spurn, and make my heart 
to hurt, 

Thou too art gumbo, yea, thou too art dirt. 
Alas, so positively superb, thou too art ash, 

Art soil, art loam, art broken cement, art chert. 

P. G. H., '16. 


THE MANITOBAN’S PUZZLE CORNER 

Conducted by P. C. TEES, ’14 

This is the last set of a series of 20 disguis(t)ed 
professors’ names. 



The Camper s joys no doubt are many, The lady or gentleman turning in the neatest correct 

But, thank you, I m not having any. solution to “The Puzzle Editor” will be rewarded by 

J. C. H., Med., ’19 the University with a nice ring. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

By S. L. MANN 


Shaw is no Tolstoy, nor even Gorky, in the distilling of 
visualized human hearts; no Hauptmann in rare drama¬ 
turgic versatility and varied grace; no Francois de Curel 
of the passions; no Galsworthy of the suaver parts of 
speech; no Ibsen of the struggle of the immortal soul—nor 
yet a character dissector of the amiable penetration of an 
Arthur Schnitzler, nor yet a blithesome metaphysician of 
the too widely depreciated quality of Molnar—still this 
same Shaw is the most quivering, vibrating man in the 
world’s theatre. 

When the history of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, it will be seen that the name 
of Shaw is inextricably blended with five epoch-making 
movements of our time: the Collectivist movement in poli¬ 
tics, ethics and sociology ; the Ibsen-Nietzchean movement 
in morals; the reaction against the materialism of Marx 
and Darwin; the Wagnerian movement in music; and the 
Anti-romantic movement in literature and art—these are 
the main currents of modern thought for which Shaw has un¬ 
falteringly sought to open a passage. His, too, was the posi¬ 
tion as first coadjutor since Ibsen, to practise with auspi¬ 
cious regularity at amusing the theatre through the intel¬ 
lect as against the emotions, as first to have successfully 
introduced into the theatre of his day a stage refreshed 
at his almost every touch with technical novelty, piquant 
attitude and super-Wildean wit; the first, moreover, sys¬ 
tematically to remember that words speak louder than 
actions in the quick delineations of character; the first, 
again, to infuse a theatre, youthful in spots, with a per¬ 
vading youth that presently was to be felt around this 
globe and imitated the world over. There is scarcely a 
recent drama in which there is not breathed—true, here and 
there only faintly, but breathed still—the impudent scent 
of the influences of the man whose early critical tourneys 
in the Saturday Review foreshadowed the obtaining of a 
new contemplation of the theatre—of a theatre that should 
be at once artistic and practical, of a drama that should 
not be mere literature, but of a drama that should be at 
once drama and literature. He has brought humor to 
what, though so regarded, was never tragedy. He has 
used the stage as a tool instead of permitting the stage so 
to use him. He has rid the theatre, so far as any man has 
dared, of its mighty platitudes. True, he has been no great 
“thinker,” but he has at least been a “nimble” thinker— 
and where in the theatre is there today such another? 

It is a circumstance of no little significance that Bernard 
Shaw and Oscar Wilde should both have been born in 
Dublin within two years of each other. It has been the 
good fortune of no other British dramatists to receive the 
enthusiastic acclaim of the most cultured public of Con¬ 
tinental Europe. What is more fitting and natural than 
this sustention by the countrymen of Swift and Sheridan 
of the Celtic reputation for brilliancy, cleverness and wit? 
It is an interesting coincidence, too, that the year which 
saw the demise of that “first man of his century,” Hein¬ 
rich Heine, also witnessed the birth of the brilliant, con¬ 
genial spirit who is, in some sense, his natural, logical suc¬ 
cessor, Bernard Shaw. There is some suggestion of the 
workings of that wonderful law of compensation which 
Emerson preached, in this synchronous relation of birth 
and death connecting Shaw and Heine. The circumstance 
might be said to proclaim the unbroken continuity of the 
comic spirit. 

In a sense Shaw is the modern Don Quixote who has 
devoted himself to the destruction of the giants of false 


and flattering illusion. It has been a characteristic of his 
to seize upon some “sacred institution” and smash it to 
the ground. It is an interesting process to trace the course 
of his so-called “Shakespearean Bull-baiting,” of which he 
himself says: “After all, I have accomplished something. 
I have made Shakespeare popular by knocking him off his 
pedestal and kicking him around the place and making 
people realize that he’s not a demi-god but a dramatist.” 
The earliest instance of this “baiting” was a letter written 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, under an assumed name, on The 
Taming of the Shrew, dated June 28, 1888—a delightful bit 
of Shawian frivolity which ran as follows: 

“To the Editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Sir—They say that the American woman is the most 
advanced woman to be found at present in this planet. I 
am an Englishwoman, just come up, frivously enough, 
from Devon, to enjoy a few weeks of the season in Lon¬ 
don; and at the very first theatre I visit I find an American 
woman playing Katherine in The Taming of the Shrew —a 
piece which is one vile insult to womanhood and manhood 
from the first word to the last. I think no woman should 
enter a theatre where that play is performed; and I should 
not have stayed to witness it myself but that, having been 
told that the Daly company had restored Shakespeare’s 
version to the stage, I desired to see with my own eyes 
whether any civilized audience would stand its brutality. 
Of course, it was not Shakespeare; it was only Garrick 
adulterated by Shakespeare. Instead of Shakespeare’s 
coarse, thick-skinned money hunter, who sets to work to 
tame his wife exactly as brutal people tame animals or 
children—that is, by breaking their spirit by domineering 
cruelty—we had Garrick’s fop who tries to ‘shut up’ his 
wife by behaving worse than she—a plan which is often 
tried by foolish and ill-mannered young husbands in real 
life, and one which invariably fails ignominiously, as it 
deserves to. The gentleman who plays Petruchio at 
Daly’s—I neither know nor desire to know his name— 
does what he can to persuade the audience that he is not 
in earnest, and that the whole play is a farce, just as Gar¬ 
rick before him found it necessary to do; but in spite of 
his fine clothes, even at the wedding, and his winks and 
smirks when Katherine is not looking, he cannot make the 
spectacle of a man cracking a heavy whip at a starving 
woman otherwise than disgusting and unmanly. In an 
age when a woman was a mere chattel, Katherine’s de¬ 
grading speech about 

‘Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign, one that cares for thee 
(with a whip), 

And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land,’ etc., 
might have passed with an audience of bullies. But ima¬ 
gine a parcel of gentlemen in the stalls at the Gaiety 
Theatre, half of them perhaps living idly on their wives’ 
incomes, grinning complacently through it as if it were 
true or even honorably romantic. I am sorry that I did 
not come to town earlier that I might have made a more 
timely protest. In the future, I hope all men and women 
who respect one another will boycott The Taming of the 
Shrew until it is driven off the boards. 

“Yours truly, 

“Horatia Ribbonson.” 

This practice of “blaming the Bard” is no mere antic 
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in which he indulges for the fun of the thing, but as in¬ 
evitable an outcome of his philosophy as is his champion¬ 
ship of Ibsen. His inability to see a masterpiece in every 
play of Shakespeare arises largely from the fact that he 
knows his Shakespeare as he knows his Dickens or his 
Ibsen. He finds his dramas full of moral platitude, jingo 
claptrap, tavern pleasantries, bombast and drivel. He will 
never forgive him for the sensuality of Anthony and Cleo¬ 
patra or for the cruel treatment accorded Julius Caesar’s 
magnificent personality. It is flying in the face of fact, 
however, to say that a man who knew his Shakespeare 
from cover to cover by the time he was twenty, does not 
like or admire Shakespeare. It is a task of merest supere¬ 
rogation to go into details of Shaw’s admiration of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays; to quote his praise of Twelfth Night and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream as “crown jewels of dra¬ 
matic poetry”; of Romeo and Juliet with its “lines that 
tighten the heart or catch you up into the heights”; of 
Othello, which “remains magnificent by the volume of its 
passion and the splendor of its word-music”; and of 
Macbeth, than which “no greater tragedy will ever be 
written.” Not only is Shaw unaffectedly fond of Shake¬ 
speare, but he pities the man who cannot enjoy him. 

One day at a reception at the Playgoers’ Club, in Lon¬ 
don, Mr. Edwards delivered an address on “The Superi¬ 
ority of Shaw to Shakespeare.” He showed that Shake¬ 
speare was a bad dramatist, because he was a great poet; 
he asserted that his humor was vulgar and his tragedy 
puerile; and he endeavored to prove that Shaw was far 
superior to Shakespeare in his realism, in his critical sense 
of life, in his depth of thought, in his stage technique. 
At this point Shaw himself, who was among the audience, 
rose to his feet and begged to say a few words in favor of 
his famous rival. What a delicious situation—and one not 
unworthy of Bernard Shaw. 

But Shaw did have a genuine dislike for the Elizabeth¬ 
ans; and indeed it was not to be expected that the arch 
foe of Romance in modern art and modern life, would be 
edified with the imaginative and romantic violence of this 
set of writers. When he first read Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’ words: “Surely the crowning glory of our nation 
is our Shakespeare, and remember he was but one of a 
great school,” he almost burst, as he put it, with the in¬ 
tensity of his repudiation of the second clause of that 
utterance. Against the first clause he has nothing to say; 
but the Elizabethans Shaw has always regarded chiefly as 
“shallow literary persons, drunk with words, and seeking, 
in crude stories of lust and crime, an excuse for that 
wildest of all excitements, the excitement of imaginative 
self-expression by words.” He passes them in review, 
calling them a crew of dehumanized specialists in blank 
verse. Webster, a Tussaud laureate; Chapman, with his 
sublime balderdash; Marlowe, the pothouse brawler, with 


clumsy horseplay, his butchery cant, and the resourceless 
turn-turn of his “mighty line.” “Unfortunately, Shake¬ 
speare dropped into the middle of these ruffian pedants, and 
since there was no other shop than theirs to serve appren¬ 
ticeship in, he had perforce to become an Elizabethan too.” 
Shades of Charles Lamb! 

Bravery is Shaw’s trump card. He never flinched, whe¬ 
ther answering cat calls from a first night gallery or charg¬ 
ing with pen lowered, lance fashion, upon some unfortun¬ 
ate clerical blockhead who “endeavored to prove hell is 
too good for sinners.” The announcement that he had 
written an article commencing in the manner which is so 
characteristic of him, “The time has now come to pluck 
up courage and begin to talk and write soberly about the 
war,” did not surprise his admirers. A great many people 
who have not read the article are passing sneering remarks 
about “Common Sense and the War.” It is futile to 
attempt to measure Shaw with the foot-rule of prejudice 
or convention. Only by placing one’s self exactly at his 
peculiar point of view and recording the impressions 
received without preference or prejudice, can one hope to 
fathom the mystery of his disquieting intelligence. “Read 
it intelligently,” says John Palmer in his illuminating 
article on Shaw in the March Century: “it vibrates with 
patriotism, and it proudly proclaims the essential right¬ 
ness of the struggle in which Great Britain is now 
engaged.” 

Without ever having read a word of Shaw, or if, hav¬ 
ing read him, making no attempt to dig their minds out 
of their small Philistine shells, a large number of people 
have learnt a series of catch words about him which they 
are continually palming off as the result of their intelli¬ 
gent digestion of his work. “He is an incorrigible jester, 
never serious”; “all head and no heart”; “an anarchist,” 
are some of the common fallacies concerning Shaw, all of 
which would be dispelled at a single reading. Pick up his 
last volume of plays, Mesalliance, and read any part of it. 
Read the long preface to the first play—it runs to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty pages, closely printed. He calls it 
Parents and Children, but it really traverses the whole 
field of domestic relations with side trips into education, 
journalism, party politics, theology, criminology and sex 
hygiene. Read it and see if you will not constantly be 
chuckling, and glowing, and mumbling, “How true! How 
true!” This is the special function of Shaw, the steady 
business of his life, to say the things which everybody 
knows and nobody says; to expose the everyday hypoc¬ 
risies; to rout platitudes with super-platitudes. And with 
what unfailing, bouncing gust he does it! What joy he 
gets out of the business! What a surpassing entertainer! 
You will not do much snoring over this book. It will 
caress you and make you tingle with delight. It is bully 
good stuff. 


WESTERN CANADIAN STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, 

LUMSDEN BEACH, JULY 29 to AUGUST 5 



The Camp from The Lake 
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The College Girl 


GOOD-BYE, FIFTEENS! 

Not infrequently one leaves the graduating tea 
with rather an impression of sadness; but this year, 
however deeply the graduates might have realized 
that College days were over, owing to the tact and 
thoughtfulness of the other girls, Dame Regret was 
not given an invitation to the festivities. 

The Fifteens, while they listened to the history 
of their glorious achievements and glaring misde¬ 
meanors, as presented by the ’Sixteen orator, Miss 
Mary Rogers, were impressed, as never before, with 
their own superiority as a class. Let it not be 
thought, however, that the so-called “blots” upon 
the fair fame of the Fifteens were passed over 
lightly. With cold-blooded candour she analyzed 
the career of each girl, revealing the fact that cer¬ 
tain of the members of the class had been guilty of 
great sins, and cited as the most unpardonable case 
that of the Senior girl who had actually been seen 
out with a Freshman! Although she did apologize 
to certain of the T4’s who were present, no one 
could doubt the sincerity of Miss Rogers when she 
said: “Last year we thought the Fourteens were the 
best class, but this year, being a year older and 
wiser, we are convinced that the Fifteens are the 
.best yet.” 

To say that the Seniors felt hot and cold by 
turns, would be putting all too lightly the sensation 
produced by the next item on the programme, the 
unwinding of a ball of fate by Miss Gladys Pet- 
tingale. Probably because it was the day before 
the first of April, the gods were favorably disposed 
and only the leaders of the different organizations 
were put through the excruciating ordeal of what is 
commonly known as a “speech.” 

Miss Edith Robertson was then called upon to 
describe the future of the Fifteens. If any Fourth 
Year girl had been undecided as to what career she 
should follow, it can be safely stated that as Miss 
Robertson spoke all her doubts fled. And what a 
varied destiny! The curtain of the future was 
raised and we beheld certain well known suffra¬ 
gettes of the class busily engaged upon the passing 
of a bill for “The best system to be adopted in see¬ 
ing that College boys are safely escorted home after 
College functions.” Turning to religious circles the 
Y.W.C.A. president might be found any day on the 
corner of Portage and Main selling Billy Sunday 
Bible tracts. The singer of the class would one day 
take London by storm in her rendering of that 
famous master-piece, “Love Me and the World is 
Mine.” Dan Cupid had already marked a few, but 
here the oracle was mysteriously silent and refused 
to reveal the names of the victims. 

Miss Rattray, the charming lady of ceremonies, 
then asked the retiring stick, Miss Thomas, to cut 
the “Funeral” cake of the Fifteens, which, despite 
its appellation, tasted very delicious. After the 
time honored refreshments had been served, and 


three cheers for the “grads.” given, the final meet¬ 
ing of the V.W.A. for 1914-15 was brought to a 
close with Auld Lang Syne. If the Fourth Years 
did not express their feelings and thanks very ade¬ 
quately to the other girls for their kind thought¬ 
fulness and generosity, we believe it was because 
they were both literally and figuratively speaking 
too full for words.” 

Ethel I. Thomas, ’15. 

OFFICERS OF V.W.A., 1915-16 

The following is the list of officers and committee 
conveners for the V.W.A. executive of 1915-16. 

Hon. President—Mrs. Chester Martin. 

President—Helen B. Rattray, T6. 

Vice-President—Ruth Rundle, T7. 

Secretary—Jennie McKeag, 18. 

Treasurer--——, T9. 

Poster Maker—Gladys Matchett, T6. 

Press Reporter—Florence Humble, T6. 

Athletic Convener—Jorun Hendrickson, T6. 

Basketball Convener—Marjorie Wilson, 'll. 

Tennis Convener—Marjorie Horner, T8. 

Hockey Convener—Gladys Pettingale, 16. 

In their president, Miss Rattray, the girls have 
made an excellent choice. Helen’s sound judgment, 
executive ability and lovable nature all combine to 
make her the right girl for the position she is to fill 
next year. We predict a splendid year for the V. 
W. A. in 1915-16! 


Y. W. C. A. 

The Y.W.C.A. is winding up its various activi¬ 
ties with the same note of optimism which has 
characterized it throughout the year. The last 
regular meeting held on March 25th took the form 
of an annual meeting and the conveners of the 
committees presented clear and concise reports of 
the work in its several lines. The membership con¬ 
vener struck the key note of all the enthusiastic 
undertakings in reporting 69 per cent, of the girls 
of ’Varsity College enrolled in Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 

The budget, as all finances in this unusual year, 
has not quite come up to our expectations, but we 
are not discouraged for our mark of $362 has almost 
been reached. 

The reports from Mission, Bible and Social Study 
conveners show an increased attendance which in 
itself speaks well for the interest aroused; while the 
report of the Social Service convener shows how 
ready the true all-around College girl is to serve 
wherever and whenever she can. 

Some eleven regular meetings were held and as 
many diverse subjects considered. Very fortun¬ 
ate, indeed, were the Cabinet in securing such in¬ 
fluential speakers as Mr. Hounshell and Miss Una 
Saunders, and the girls are deeply grateful for the 
privilege of having them. 

From many standpoints the year just ended has 
been the most successful in the history of the Col¬ 
lege Y.W.C.A. Naturally, one wishes to know 
how this comes about. The one to whom the suc¬ 
cess is ’ largely due is Miss Blanche Megaffin, the 
much loved president, in whom the girls have 
found a thorough business head, a cheerful com¬ 
panion and a sincere, true-hearted friend. To ex¬ 
press in some slight way their appreciation of her 
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untiring efforts they presented her with a life mem¬ 
bership certificate and a Y.W.C.A. pin. 

The girls of the First, Second and Third years, 
through the medium of the Manitoban, wish to ex¬ 
tend their best wishes to all the T5 girls for success 
in their future work. 

Under the following new Cabinet a year equally 
successful is in view. 

President—Katherine Greenbank, T6. 

Vice-President—Marjorie Mackay, ’17. 

Treasurer—Isabel Turnbull, T8. 

Secretary-, ’19. 

Convener of Conferences—Effie Beath, T6. 

Convener of Social—Mary Rogers, T6. 

Convener of Bible Study—Mildred McMurray, 
T7. 

Convener of Mission Study—Edith Robertson, 
’17. 

Convener of Social Study—Olive Switzer, 'll. 

Poster Maker—Eileen Bulman, T8. 

Press Reporter—Marie Durnin, ’ll. 

Helen Rattray, '16. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE UNKNOWN 

In certain parts of Ontario, there used to be 
communities which seemed almost to have been 
transplanted from some other land, so completely 
had the people kept to the old customs, supersti¬ 
tions, and ideals of their native country. One such 
community was inhabited almost exclusively by 
Highlanders; only the presence of a few unimpor¬ 
tant, hard-headed Canadians, prevented it from 
being perfect in their eyes. The old Highland 
characteristics had survived remarkably, evbn with 
the younger generation. They, too, continued to 
believe in signs and wonders, ghosts and omens, 
and their religion was a queer combination of stern 
Calvinism and mysticism. They believed in vis¬ 
ions, in personal conflicts with the devil, (given, 
however, but to few privileged persons), and other 
similar spectacular adjuncts to religion. 

Well versed in every detail of the ancient lore 
was Maggie Buchanan, the young wife of a settler 
on a bush farm. He, however, was a Canadian, 
without imagination, and hence without supersti¬ 
tion, to whom his wife’s peculiarities were a great 
trial. She governed her entire household affairs by 
such things as the moon; for example, if she started 
anything when it was waning, she was certain of 
failure. 

On this particular morning it had been discovered 
that the supply of meat was low, and her husband 
had suggested killing a pig. In horrified tones she 
had answered: “Why, man, didn’t you see the 
moon last night? It is waning, and the meat would 
shrink to half in cooking. Better do without for a 
week than waste so much.” This was the begin¬ 
ning of a heated discussion, ending in the man’s 
killing the pig, “Just to spite me,” as Maggie 
thought, and departing on his semi-monthly trip to 
town without waiting to hear her commissions. 

All day, unknown to each other, the man and 
woman carried a sore spot in their hearts. Her 
husband hated to see such an eminently sensible 
woman as Maggie so childish; while Maggie hated 
to see the precepts on which she had been brought 
up ridiculed by anyone. Whenever her pride in her 
husband was about to cool her wrath, she would 
glance at the pig, lying with its four feet pointing 
upwards in grotesque fashion, and this sight served 


to keep it comfortably warm. At the end of the 
day, she decided to visit her nearest neighbor, a 
woman who lived half-a-mile away, and receive her 
sympathy and advice, As part of her way lay 
through dark woods, she looked askance at the low¬ 
ness of the sun, but hurried on. 

Having reached her neighbor’s, she lost half her 
anger by telling the causes of it, and was able to 
enjoy with great relish the details of a murder trial 
which had just come to hand in a week-old pews- 
paper. It had been a very bloody murder, under 
most mysterious circumstances, and as they thrash¬ 
ed it all out, Maggie began to feel a vague uneasi¬ 
ness. She hated to confess this, however, and 
started home alone in the dim, awesome twilight. 

It was a fearsome walk. Her imagination 
peopled the dark, shadowy woods with fantastic 
shapes, and she was ready to scream at every 
rustle of the leaves. Even the most nerveless per¬ 
son feels a sense of awe, a slight pricking sensation 
along his spine when alone in deep woods at night. 
This superstitious Highland girl was terrified, and 
longed for the comfort of her husband’s presence, 
though he were followed by a dozen pigs. When 
she emerged into the more open lane, bounded on 
each side by a straggling snake-fence, full of dark 
corners, things were not much better; for some¬ 
thing seemed to be following her. Now, totally 
melted towards her husband, she wondered where 
he was, why he had not come home, whether he 

had been hurt, when- What was that? Close 

beside her, just on the other side of the fence, came 
a long, shuddering sigh, as if some departing soul 
had just sloughed a world of cares. Maggie’s 
blood fairly froze, and, rooted to the spot, she kept 
her eyes fixed on the dim fence-corner in which the 
thing lay. Had her husband been killed? Was it 
his passing she had heard? No — there was a 
faint, Smoky blue haze above the fence now—-what 
on earth was that? And then, unmistakably, ap¬ 
peared thp tip of a horn! Of course, how could she 
be -so stupid! It was the Devil himself, come to 
approve her conduct of the day. Her father had 
had such visitations. But now the horn was 
lengthening—in a moment he would be standing 
upright. She could endure no more, but turned 
and fled. How was she to know that a mild old 
cow was resting in the fence-corner, had sighed in 
the grotesquely human way these animals have, 
and then, aroused by footsteps, had raised her head 
a little to see whose they were, so that her horns 
showed a little, and her breath was visible in the 
cool evening air ? 

Poor Maggie ran with lightning swiftness down 
the long lane, pursued by phantom footsteps, and 
almost imagining that she smelt brimstone. It was 
a very wild-eyed, ashy-faced Maggie who ran into 
her husband’s arms as he was unhitching his team, 
and sobbed out the whole story in his sympathetic 
ear. Though annoyed by this fresh proof of the 
harm her queer beliefs were doing her, he was all 
sympathy, and under the influence of his soothing 
words, and the present he had brought as a peace¬ 
offering, she soon was restored to herself. Even so, 
she was never quite convinced that her experience 
was a delusion, and by some of the old people who 
heard the story, Maggie Buchanan was regarded as 
having had the unusual privilege of a glimpse into 
the unknown. 

Isabel Turnbull, ’18. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS IN 1914-1915 

Athletics have now given place to more serious 
pursuits and we are now free to review what has 
probably proved one of the best years in the his¬ 
tory of University sport. The remarkable feature 
of this year’s sport was the distribution of honors, 
Schools being the only team to capture two cham¬ 
pionships. 

The following summary will show where the var¬ 
ious cups and shields will rest for this season: 


Track.........Winners, ’Varsity “A.” 

Runners-up, ’Varsity “B.” 

Football.Winners of Senior, Agriculture. 

Runners-up, Medicals. 

Winners of Junior, Schools. 

Hockey. Winners of Senior, St. John’s. 

Runners-up, Law. 

Winners of Junior, Schools. 

Curling.Winners, Law. 

Runners-up, Medicals. 

Basket-ball..Winners of Senior, Medicals. 

Runners-up, ’Varsity. 

Winners of Junior, Kelvin. 
Tennis*..Varsity. 


*Not yet organized as a University sport. 


RUGBY? 

The question has often been brought up in late 
years, as to the advisability of bringing in Rugby 
football as an Intercollegiate sport. Some have ad¬ 
vocated the dropping of Association in favor of 
Rugby, while others think that there is room in 
our growing University for both games. As regards 
the first proposition, the poor attendances at most 
of the football games last fall would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the students, as a whole, are not taking 
as much interest as formerly in soccer. Still, the 
final games brought out large crowds and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that military drill 
affected the attendance, to a certain extent at 
least. 

It is pointed out that other Universities carry on 
successfully both games, and therefore that the 
University of Manitoba should be able to do so. 
Whether we could or could not is doubtful. It is 
not a question of players, for right here in our 
midst last season, we had the captains of one of the 
senior and one of the intermediate city Rugby 
teams, while in city soccer circles, our men have 
made a name for University football. The question 
then is one of supporters and nothing but a trial 
can answer this question. 

However, there seems no good reason why a 
University Rugby team could not be entered in the 
city series, which begins shortly aiter the opening 


of the fall term. We might not be able to place a 
senior team in the field, but an intermediate one 
could be chosen that would be right in the run¬ 
ning. This would tend to foster the game among 
the students, and within a year or so it would not 
be too much to expect an Intercollegiate series to 
be organized and Rugby take its place among the 
other sports of the University. 


’VARSITY ORATORICAL CONTEST 

The First Annual Oratorical contest of ’Varsity 
College was held on March 12th, in Manitoba Con¬ 
vocation Hall. Prof. M. A. Parker presided and 
brightened this solemn occasion with his quaint 
and witty remarks. If variety is the spice of life, 
one can certainly say that this particular evening 
was exceedingly “spicy.” It is very seldom that 
one has the pleasure of hearing so many notes of 
life so well struck and so many welcome sounds 
brought forth. 

Those who took part in the contest were as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Mr. John W. Stott on “Tuberculosis, and the 
Campaign Against this Disease.” 

Mr. Harry B. Wallace on “World-Wide Prohibi¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. W. McPherson on “Heroic Little Belgium.” 

Mr. Mel Sayer on “Genius.” 

. Miss G. Finesilver on “America’s Duty in Rela¬ 
tion to the Present War.” 

Mr. R. K. Finlayson, “Jeanne d’Arc and Her 
Place in History.” 

All the contestants treated their subjects in a 
very efficient and praiseworthy manner, but the 
outstanding figures of the evening were, to be sure, 
Miss G. Finesilver and Mr. W. McPherson, the 
winners of the gold and silver medals, respectively. 

Miss G. Finesilver, in carrying off the laurels, 
upheld the standard already established by the 
women, in oratory. In speaking on America’s rela¬ 
tion to the war she touched a subject which was of 
interest to every member of the audience. Her 
splendid treatment of the theme, and her convinc¬ 
ing and appealing manner made all present feel 
that she must be a winner even before the results 
were announced. 

In dealing with “Heroic Little Belgium” Mr. Mc¬ 
Pherson showed himself the true orator. The sub¬ 
ject in itself is one that finds a place in every heart, 
but Mr. McPherson spoke in such an excellent man¬ 
ner that I am sure his speech will remain in the 
minds of all for many a day. 

The judges were Prof. W. F. Osborne, Prof. F. 
Allen and Prof. A. B. Clark. Prof. Allen, in giving 
the results, made the pleasant announcement that 
the medals would be presented at Convocation. 

During the evening a piano selection was render¬ 
ed by Miss A. McLellan, and a vocal solo by Miss 
M. Horner. 


The vivid word picture of war given by a British 
Tommy lying wounded in one of the hospitals in 
France is worthy to rank high among the master¬ 
pieces of literature. Asked for his impression of the 
fighting, he said: 

“Well, first you ’ears an ’ell of a noise,—an’ then 
the nurse says, “Try and drink some of this ’ere.” 

—The Sheaf. 

























Around the Campus 

COMING EVENTS 

Friday, April 16—8.30 p.m. Wesley Convocation and Baccalaureate 
Sermon, Wesley College. 

—8.00 p.m. Manitoba College Convocation and Bac¬ 
calaureate Sermon, Manitoba College. 

Monday, April 19—Examinations begin. 

Sunday, April 25—7.00 p.m. University Baccalaureate Sermon, Central 
Congregational Church. 

Friday, May 14—2.00 p.m. Convocation at the Walker Theatre. 

—8.00 p.m. Reception to Graduating Class at Royal 
Alexandra. 



’VARSITY NOTES 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the 1st 
of April, ’Varsity held its last parliament. 
The year’s business was brought to a 
close, suggestions from the cabinet were 
listened to, the treasurer elected for next 
year, a resolution was sent to the council, 
and prorogation followed. 


‘Varsity Grads’ Farewell 

On the evening of Thursday, April 8, 
the Assembly Hall of the Y.M.C.A. took 
on quite a festive appearance. A glance 
in the room, which was filled with stu¬ 
dents—the sombre-clad male and the 
“co-ed.” in party dress—would soon con¬ 
vince one that there was “something 
doing.” There undoubtedly was—it was 
'Varsity saying au revoir to the Fifteens. 

Despite the slight delay in starting, 
owing to the late arrival of the pro¬ 
grammes, the evening was a decided suc¬ 
cess. With Dr. F. W. Clarke in the 
chair, it is needless to say that the audi¬ 
ence was kept in fine humor throughout. 
During the evening the two future 
Sticks were inaugurated—Miss H. Rat¬ 
tray receiving her emblem of office from 
Miss S. Thomas, the retiring Lady Stick; 
while R. K. Finlayson handed over his 
authority to W. Straith. Mel. Sayer, 
the popular President of the Fifteens, 
was chosen as their valedictorian. It is 
sufficient to say that no mistake was 
made in so doing. Prof. W. F. Osborne 
delivered a few well-chosen words to the 
grads, which they will doubtless cherish. 

The remainder of the programme was 
of a lighter nature. Piano and vocal 
solos were delightfully rendered by Miss 
M. Smith and Miss Cornelius, respec¬ 
tively. The real fun of the evening was 
produced from a sketch, “The Fifteens 
Ten Years Hence,” presented by two of 
the Sophs. Here the grads, had their 
futures outlined for them in a most 
amusing way. 'Varsity’s successful ath¬ 
letes—no small number—received their 
rewards in the form of medals and 
“V.C.s” “The best line of eats ever 
offered” was followed by a farewell 
chorus lustily sung by several vociferous 
males. Finally, after nearly raising the 
roof with the college and class yells, the 
happy throng broke up shortly before 
Friday morning. 

When ’16 Feted ’16 

’Twas a beautiful night, 

—Oh ye Gods! What a sight!— 

All the seniors arriving in twos, 

While the juniors were there, 

In the best they could wear, 

With a welcome that none could accuse. 


They all joined us in play. 

Did they beat us?—Well, say! 

We are not just as young as we were, 
But we went in with zest, 

And “Mel” vied with the best 

Magi, that ere blew in from old Ur; 

While our “Jo” won the rose 
From a whole host of foes. 

Then we toddled off, downstairs, to eat; 
But the best was to come— 

The swift dance, and “Rum-dum,” 

And'twas whispered, “They sure can’t 
be beat!” 

“Except by our own.”—Umph? 

Ah, next year you're trump—• 

—“And their fellows have got the right 
hang!” 

All from “String,” to wee “Bram,” 

From sweet Evelyn to “Gra’m’,” 

Sought their home a well-pleased “T5 
gang.” 

K. D. Bruce, 15. 



Signs of Approaching Exams. 

R-bl-n seen in prayers. 

Sk-l-t-r brings a book to school. 

Ol-v-r has his homework done. 

St-w-rt goes a whole day without miss¬ 
ing a lecture. 

Sc-tt on time for Latin twice in one 
week. 

Every one present at Latin prose. 

Prof. Triggerson—Darwin got in 
trouble with the church. Darwin raised 
Cain. — 

More people than the Senior Stick 
have reclined “fusus humi” after sitting 
on the sacred Throne of State in Room 
A, ’Toba. There are some falls even 
greater than the fall of Troy. 

Let us all unite in congratulating Mr. 
R-ce on his splendid crop of white alfalfa. 
It must average about 20 tons to the 
acre. 

Rumor has it that the Editor of the 
Manitoban is actually getting pie-us. 

Dr. Leddingham (addressing Student 
Volunteers)—No, the medical work in 
India is far behind. Sixty per cent, of 


the natives in India die without any 
medical assistance whatever. 

’17’s New Class President 

Under the able guidance of James J. 
Wherret, the T7 class is assured of an¬ 
other successful year in the next stage 
of their College career. Mr. Wherret, 
who, by the way, is a man of undoubted 
genius and ability, will be ably assisted 
in his work by Miss Durnin. A very 
competent executive will also help in the 
management of the onerous task and the 
prospects are bright for an even more 
successful year, if possible, than (he one 
almost concluded. _ 

’18’s First Annual Frolic 

On Wednesday, April 7th, the ’18’s 
held their annual frolic. This year the 
pleasant little function took the form of a 
trip to a nearby watering-place. An old 
friend, in the person of the janitor, was 
present. The boys had great fun in 
teaching him to swim. As he is a rather 
heavy man, this occasioned some diffi¬ 
culties, which the boys got over in a 
thoroughly efficient, though strenuous 
manner. The janitor, in expressing his 
thanks to the ’18’s, apologized for hav¬ 
ing caused them any trouble in the pro¬ 
cess and seemed to be very grateful for 
the free shampoo which had been admin¬ 
istered. The party broke up (out) short¬ 
ly afterwards, coming back to Wesley 
College in twos and threes. 

As this was also the occasion of the 
’18’s departure from Wesley everyone 
felt that the frolic had passed off not only 
very successfully, but also opportunely. 
A. R. G. is said to have been very grati¬ 
fied with the programme. 

Wesley Briefs 

The postponed Grads’ farewell took ' 
place on Tuesday night last. The pro¬ 
gramme included all the time-honored 
features. The Arts valedictorian, Mr. 
Reynolds, spoke on a College education 
and its democratic influence. Mr. Harri¬ 
son delivered the valedictory for the class 
in Theology. The events of the past 
year were briefly reviewed by the Senior 
Stick and the Lady Stick, and apprecia¬ 
tion was expressed for the work of these 
two student leaders. The medals in the 
literary competition were presented by Dr. 
Allison to A. W. Keeton and E. P. Scar¬ 
lett, respectively. The crowning achieve¬ 
ment of the evening, however, was the 
refreshments item, in which specialty the 
ladies, be it said, excelled themselves. No 
College function this year has been as 
thoroughly enjoyed as this farewell to our 
1915 graduates. 

Arts students of the College turned out 
en masse Wednesday, March 24, and 
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more than fifty attended the Dominion 
theatre. After two hours of merriment 
the party adjourned to the Crystal Pal¬ 
ace where an after-theatre supper was en¬ 
joyed. Can an arts man enjoy an even¬ 
ing of pure unadulterated fun? Ask Pat 
Carrothers. 

The six Wesley men who lately joined 
the Third Contingent here, left the city 
on Tuesday, of this week. We wish them 
every kind of luck. 

The final Vox is going to take the form 
of a Year Book. It will contain all the 
Year Book features, a review of the year, 
notes on the College organizations, pic¬ 
tures of the grads., etc., and is going to 
be bound in a special cover. Unbound 
copies will be distributed to Vox sub¬ 
scribers as usual, while the bound copy 
will sell at fifty cents. Each student 
should secure a copy as it will be a souv¬ 
enir of the past year. The number will 
be issued shortly after the examinations. 

Sid Gardner and his ambitious crew of 
curlers captured the College curling 
championship. 

Wesley College Convocation for Arts 
and Theology will take place Friday, 
April 16th, at 8.30 o’clock. The prizes 
and scholarships in Theology will be an¬ 
nounced and the diplomas will be award¬ 
ed in the same department. Rev. J. E. 
Hughson, of Grace church, is to deliver 
the Baccalaureate address. This Convo¬ 
cation is a new departure which will take 
the place of the former Baccalaureate ser¬ 
vices. It will also include the general 
closing exercises of the year. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES 
Student Volunteer Movement 

The Student Volunteer Union held its 
final meeting in the University Girls’ re¬ 
ception room, at the Y.W.C.A., on the 
evening of March 30. Dr. and Mrs. Led- 
ingham, returned missionaries from India, 
and the delegation to the Kansas City 
convention last year, were the guests of 
the evening. Dr. Ledingham spoke of 
the great need for medical missionaries 
and hospitals in India; Mrs. Ledingham, 
of the terrible torture of the child wives, 
and the need for more Christian teachers 
and schools in India, and Prof. Billings 
of the development of the S. V. M. and 
the necessity of a strong Christian pro¬ 
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gramme for our Colleges. Further enter¬ 
tainment and refreshments were provided 
by the ladies. 

The officers for next year are: 

President—H. A. Rivers. 

Vice-President—Vera Hull. 

Secretary—C. Leslie Taylor. 

Councillors—Jessie McTavish and Mr. 
Bryan. 

MANITOBA COLLEGE NOTES 

Last Wednesday (March 24th) the 
Theological Club held its annual election 
of officers. 

The retiring officers were warmly con¬ 
gratulated on the able manner in which 
they had guided the affairs of the Student 
Body during the year. 

In Eaton's Store 

Jimmie Stewart introducing Hamilton 

lady. Miss - allow me to introduce 

you to another Irishman. 

Miss-. Where’s the other? 

Jimmie (aside)—It’s no the thing. 

An interesting meeting was held yes¬ 
terday when Rev. Mr. Little spoke to the 
students on the necessity of Sunday 
School work. He urged students to or¬ 
ganize a school in every district, even if 
there were no more than half a dozen 
children together. 

Rev. Mr. McGowan gave some advice 
on forming Young People’s Societies. He 
was followed by the Rev. Hugh Robert¬ 
son who explained the position of the 
Home Mission Board, which had met a 
few days ago in Toronto. It had decided 
that for this year a retrenchment in the 
extensive home missionary policy of the 
church was necessary, and so many fields 
would not be supplied. 

M. C. T. C. Officers for 1915-1916 

President—Hector Ferguson, T6. 

Vice-President—Andrew Roddan, ’16. 

Secretary—James Stewart, ’16. 

Treasurer—Frank Shallcross, ’16. 


MEDICAL NOTES 

The lights are out and gone are all the 
guests. 

The final meeting of the Medical Stu¬ 
dents’ Association of the term was held 
March 26th, and was well attended. 


A very interesting talk on “The Surg¬ 
ery of War,” was given by Dr. Halpenny 
and was much appreciated by the stu¬ 
dents. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Medical Students’ Athletic Association 
for the term 1915-16 was the chief item 
of interest in the final meeting. Next 
year’s officers are to be: 

Honorary President—Dr. R. D. Fletch¬ 
er. 

President—W. Murray. 

Vice-President—J. Waddell. 

Sec.-Treasurer—C. W. Bums. 

Track Captain—J. Pritchard. 

Football Captain—F. Abbott. 

Basketball Captain—F. McGuinness. 

Hockey Captain—S. Herbert. 

Bowling Convener—F. Stewart. 

Curling Convener—J. Heaslip. 

It’s a long way to graduation 
It’s a long way to go; 

To get by examination 

Is the hardest task I know. 

Farewell to the Orpheum, 
Good-bye girls, so fair; 

It’s a long, long Way to graduation, 
But I’m going there. 

Quite a few of the students were down 
at the depot to see the boys leave for the 
east last week with the “Base Hospital” 
contingent. The balance of them expect 
to go soon, and they all say the order 
can’t come too soon. 

Coming soon—a dramatic sketch by 
our able histrionic representatives entitled 
“Freezin' Out the Monk.” Assisted by 
Rusty in his “positively last appearance.” 

They tell me that some of the students 
expect over 100 per cent, via the military 
bonus route. A little less will satisfy 
most of us. 


jHajesttc ®f)tatre 

-THEATRE DE LUXE- 

THE BEST IN FILMDOM 

Continuous Performance 
1 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

Students will find our pictures a great 
relief after a hard da; of studies. 


WALKER 

THEATRE 


Only Theatre in Winnipeg 
Playing High - class 
Musical and Dramatic 
Stars and Companies. 


Cost $341,000. Steel Cage 
Construction,absolutely Fire¬ 
proof, Sanitary Ventilation 

PHONE GARRY 2520 



WEEK OF APRIL 19th 

Solomon s Military Comic Opera 

“The Pet of the Regiment” 

Presented by the 

WINNIPEG OPERATIC SOCIETY 

Chorus of 80 Orchestra of 35 

WEEK OF APRIL 26th 

-USUAL MATINEES- 

Julian Eltinge 

In his Latest and Greatest Success 

“The Crinoline Girl” 















‘Business Is Good 


So Are the Photographs 

at 

The Robson Studio 

490 Main St. Phone Garry 1320 


PritaU Baths Free Bus Sample Rooms 

THE VULCAN IRON WORKS 


PhoM Garry 4342 

EMPIRE HOTEL 

Thos. Donley. Proprietor 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers and Dealers in 

J. 

H. M. CARSON 

Half Block from Union Depot 
WINNIPEG 

STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL 

Iron and Braae Caatinga, Grain Elevator Machinery 
Boiler Plate, Iron Pipe, etc. 


Artificial Limbs, Trusses 
and Abdominal Supports 

Rates: tt.60 and Up. Phone Main StS4 

WINNIPEG 

357 Notre Dame Avenue Winnipeg, Man. 


ATTENTION, MEDS. 

There is in Winnipeg a Real Restaurant for Medical Students , the 

address of which is 

587 NOTRE DAME 

Ask for the Head Waiter. 

Every new patron gets one brand new cigar. The proprietor, like Hippocrates, has three axioms 

Eat Plenty—Drink Plenty—Think Plenty 

Call and see FRANK DELUCCA at the above address 
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COMMENCEMENT BOUQUETS A SPECIALTY 

THE ROSERY : 

289 DONALD STREET 

Jflotoers: 

[ for all 

Occasions 










Why Not Patronize 
The Best ? 


With our SUPERIOR SOFT 
WATER and many other 
facilities we can easily turn 
out HIGH CLASS WORK. 

That is the reason why we 
have the largest business in 
the city. Likewise our 

Dry Cleaning Department 

is unexcelled for CLEAN, NATTY 
WORK. Try us this week and 
thereafter you will be our customer. 


Modern Laundry and 
Dye Works Co. Ltd. 

309-315 Hargrave St. MAIN 2300^2301. 1457 


Russell, Lang & Co. 


Who cater especially to University 
Students and Graduates, call atten¬ 
tion to the large number of the New 
Year List of New Books. For 
Medical Students, the new approved 
Allbutt System has been placed on 
the market. Call and see them. 


SOMERSET BLDG., WINNIPEG 


The Surgical Supply House of the West 


Chandler & Fisher Ltd. 

MICROSCOPICAL SUPPLIES 
DISSECTING SETS 
STETHOSCOPES 

Second Floor Keewoydtn Block 
Portage Ave. East 


Phones Main 1896-1806 


WINNIPEG 


ASHDOWN’S 


Baseball Supplies that have that punch of 

Quality and Fitness. 

Reach Baseball Goods are the Best for Every Player. 


BASEBALL SHOES 

that are made to stand the rough wear and tear of a 
hard season: 

Claim Shoes, pair...$7.50 

Witchelk Shoes, pair.$3.75 to $5.00 

THE MITTS THAT NEVER MUFF 

Reach’s Famous Moulded Catchers’ Mitts are 
known wherever baseball is played. Used by all 
the leading big league catchers.50c to $9.00 

REACH CATCHERS’ MASKS 

Guaranteed in every way.$1.00 to $5.00 


BASEBALL BATS 

Make your spring hits with one of these bats. 

The famous Louisville Slugger, our leader....$l .50 and $1.75 
Other Bats from.50c 

FIELDER’S GLOVES AND FIRST 
BASEMEN’S MITTS 

The very best, and are used by the big leaguers. 

Best grade leather used and made by workmen 
who know how.$1.00 to $5.00 

REACH BODY PROTECTORS 

Thoroughly reliable and safe.$5.00 to $10.00 


BAT BAGS, CATCHER’S SHIN GUARDS, ANKLE SUPPORTS 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 
FOR CLUBS. 


ASHDOWN’S 

THE BEST IN SPORTING GOODS 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 
FOR CLUBS. 


FREE PRESS. PRINTERS. WINNIPEG 

























